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Views on 


CHOOL bonds often bring a better 
price than general obligation city 
bonds, but this was not the case on 

the bond issues approved by Denver vot- 
ers in October. The school board sold its 
$21,000,000 bond issue prior to the elec- 
tion at a net interest rate 2.04 per cent. 
The city waited until after the election 
and sold its $8,000,000 bond issue at a net 
rate of 1.77 per cent... . : At the Novem- 
ber elections the voters approved consid- 
erably more than one-half of the dollar 
amount of bond issues for water projects, 
street improvements, hospitals, sewers, 
and recreation projects. Less than half of 
the bonds for airports, housing, and pub- 
lic buildings were approved (p. 353)... . 
It is significant that both the revenues and 
expenditures of cities over 25,000 in 1947 
exceeded the net increase of the entire pre- 
ceding four-year period (p. 357)... . . A 
popular nonproperty tax is one on gross 
receipts of businesses and utilities (p. 362). 
The demand for municipal services in- 
creases faster than the population, but 
Berkeley, California, finds that three ma- 
jor departments have been able to keep 
the cost increase per unit of service lower 
than the rise in the local cost-of-living in- 
dex. The portion of the citizen’s average 
income dollar used to support the Berkeley 
government has dropped by more than 
one-fourth since 1940. The methods used 
in Berkeley in analyzing city costs and 
services might well be applied in other 
350). Many cities also could 
profit from a broad economic study similar 
to the recent study in Milwaukee. In that 
city the mayor’s commission has recom- 
mended that the city should annex more 
outlying areas, continue the pay-as-you-go 
policy for improvements, and adopt sev- 
eral new sources of revenue (p. 356). In 


cities (p. 


the News 


University City, Missouri, the city man- 
ager has enclosed with tax bills an attrac- 
tive folder which explains how the prices 
of five different commodities have more 
than doubled since 1940 while the actual 
tax rate has been reduced two cents (p. 
363) . 

A manual outlining a nationwide civil 
defense system has received generally fav- 
orable press support. Congress probably 
will enact the necessary legislation this 
winter and an organization and training 
program will be launched in late spring 
and summer (pp. 358 and 369). . . . Evi- 
dence is available that publicly owned and 
operated power systems are better man- 
aged and charge lower rates than privately 
owned systems (p. 359). . . . Local gov- 
ernments in some states are definitely go- 
ing into the housing business (p. 360). It 
is likely that municipal activity in this 
field will increase tremendously in the next 
several years. . . . Several small cities are 
developing off-street parking facilities. 
Richmond has purchased an entire block 
for a parking facility (p. 363). 

In Columbus the firemen didn’t like the 
40-hour week approved by the voters last 
year, so the voters kindly restored the 56- 
hour work week on November 2, while 
Hartford reduced the work week from 77 
to 56 hours (p. 364), and St. Louis turned 
down a proposal to give firemen a 48-hour 
week (p. 354)... . Radar is now being 
used by the police in Columbus in check- 
ing up on speeders (p. 367), while in De 
troit unaccompanied women returning 
home late at night may request the pro- 
tection of a police escort (p. 366). . . . Los 
Angeles now requires city employees to 
sign affidavits disavowing membership in 
te Communist party and pledging loyalty 
to the United States (p. 362). 
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Effect of Inflation and Growth on City Government 


By JOHN C. BOLLENS AND STANLEY SCOTT* 


An analysis of changes occurring in an eight-year period of economic infla- 
tion and population growth with an explanation of techniques —a helpful 
guide to city administrators in making comparable surveys and in interpret- 
ing to the public what has been happening to city services and expenditures. 


California, have doubled in eight 
years, but the individual citizen, in 
return for a smaller percentage of his total 
income, is actually receiving more serv- 
ices. In 1939-40 city operating expenses 
were 2.3 percent of the estimated total 
income of residents. In 1947-48 the com- 
parable percentage was 1.66. The portion 
of the citizen’s average income dollar used 
to support his city government thus 
dropped by more than one-fourth. 
In addition, the city’s governmental 
costs have not outrun the cost-of-living in- 


Ca governmental costs in Berkeley, 


creases of the past eight years. City op-. 


erating expenditures have risen from $1,- 
738,157 in 1939-40 to $3,659,210 in 1947-48, 
a per capita gain from $20.32 to $34.85. 
However, the real significance of the 
1947-48 expenditure figures is brought out 
only when they are adjusted to the value 
of the 1939-40 dollar. When the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ local cost-of-living index 
is applied as a conversion factor, the 
1947-48 expenditures shrink to $2,152,476, 
or $20.50 (adjusted) for each person. This 
is a per capita increase of only 0.9 per cent 
over the 1939-40 per capita expenditure 
of $20.32. Considered realistically, then, 
the per capita cost of Berkeley city govern- 
ment has remained about the same during 
the last eight years of inflation and of a 
population expansion from 85,547 in 1940 
to an estimated 105,000 in 1948. 





*Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Bollens and Mr. Scott are 
members of the research staff of the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Mr. Boilens has a Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin and Mr. 
Scott a master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago. They are now working jointly on a study 
of special districts in California. Mr. Bollens is 
author of a recent volume entitled The Problem 
of Government in the San Francisco Bay Region 
and is executive secretary of the Western Govern- 
mental Research Association. 


Furthermore, an examination of three 
important city departments whose func- 
tions can be measured — garbage, police, 
and fire — reveals that they are rendering 
a substantial increase in quantity of serv- 
ice. Then, too, this rise in amount ol 
service is proportionately higher than the 
increases in departmental expenditures. 

Technique Used. Income estimates for 
Berkeley residents in fiscal 1939-40 were deter- 
mined by averaging calendar 1939 and 1940 
figures contained in Sales Management. As 
no estimates were available for calendar 1948. 
calendar 1947 income estimates were used 
alone to represent fiscal 1947-48 income. 

The 1947-48 dollar was adjusted in terms of 
its 1939-40 buying power. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures for the cost-of-living of mod- 
erate income families in San Francisco were 
obtained for 1939-40 and 1947-48. The latte: 
figure was divided by the former, and the re- 
sulting quotient was found to be 1.7. The 
factor 1.7 was then divided into the 1947-45 
dollar figure, thus reducing it to its true 1939-40 
buying power. The result when referred to in 
the text is followed by the word (adjusted). 
Introduction of factors other than the cost-o!- 
living index, which would be necessary for 
complete accuracy, would not materially alter 
the picture and would only confuse the pres 
entation. If the wholesale commodity price 
index, for example, had been used to convert 
costs of supplies and materials the total ad- 
justed 1947-48 expenditures would have been 
8.2 per cent lower than those adjusted solely 
on the basis of the cost-of-living index. 


Garbage Service 


In eight years the per capita cost for 
garbage department services has risen 
from $1.55 to $1.86 (adjusted). Concur- 
rently, total manhours worked have 
dropped from 112,704 to 108,160, or, in 
per capita terms, from 1.32 to 1.03. In 
spite of this decline in manhours there has 
been a considerable increase in service. 
The annual number of tons of garbage 
collected has enlarged from 26,528 to 39,- 
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125, or from .31 tons per capita to .37. 

Although total manhours worked by 
garbage employees have lessened slightly, 
the department has been able to raise the 
level of service for an increasing popula- 
tion through a sizeable gain in employee 
efficiency. The improved output of gar- 
bage department personnel has resulted 
mainly from two changes: (1) increased 
population density of the city has facili- 
tated larger garbage collections without 
much lengthening of door-to-door collec- 
tions routes; and (2) the collection sched- 
ule, which now provides for three instead 
of two daily truck loads, has brought 
about a greater daily haul per truck of 
over 10 per cent. 

Despite fewer total departmental man- 
hours worked in 1947-48 than in 1939-40, 
over-all departmental costs have increased, 
mainly because of larger salaries. How- 
ever, the individual employee’s produc- 
tion has risen sufficiently to prevent any 
increase in the adjusted cost per ton of 
garbage collected. This adjusted 1947-48 
per ton cost of $5 is the same as the actual 
1939-40 cost for each ton. 


Police Protection 


A large population increase, greater in- 
dustrialization of the city, and enactment 
of several regulatory ordinances have all 
made new demands upon the police de- 
partment during the eight years. The 
need for police protection, as illustrated 
by number of offenses known, rose from 
13,931 to 18,957, or, in per capita terms, 
from .16 to .18. Simultaneously, the total 
manhours of police employment expanded 
from 193,200 to 259,600, or, on a per cap- 
ita basis, from 2.26 to 2.47. With its in- 
crease in employment the police depart- 
ment was almost able to keep pace with 
the rise in need. The percentage of cases 
cleared as compared with those reported, 
for example, was 89.3 per cent in 1939-40 
and 85.5 per cent in 1947-48. 

The per capita cost of police protection 
has grown from $2.90 to $3.01 (adjusted). 
Nevertheless, the level of police service has 
risen from 100 in 1939-40 to 133 in 1947-48, 


enough to reduce the adjusted index of 
cost per unit of service 4.4 per cent during 
the eight-year period. 

Technique Used. In establishing a level of 
police service, three factors were averaged 
equally: (1) manhours of police employment, 
(2) total major and minor offenses known, 
and (3) total cases cleared. The averaging was 
done as follows: The 1947-48 figure for each 
factor was divided by its 1939-40 counterpart, 
and multiplied by 100. This gave three 1947-48 
indices, one for each factor, based on a 1939-40 
index of 100. Finally, the three 1947-48 indices 
were averaged together equally to establish a 
level of police service for that year comparable 
to the 1939-40 level of 100. 

The index of cost per unit of service was 
then determined. Departmental expenditures 
for each year were divided by the index of the 
level of service (obtained above) for that year. 
The result is stated in terms of dollars. To 
convert these dollars into indices, the 1947-48 
figure was divided by the 1939-40 figure, and 
the resulting quotient multiplied by 100. The 
end result is a 1947-48 departmental unit cost 
index based upon the 1939-40 cost index of 
100. 

All three factors utilized have validity in 
establishing the level of police service. The 
two factors of offenses known and of cases 
cleared reflected the level of patrolling and 
investigatory activity. In addition, manhours 
of employment indicate the levels of a number 
of other activities, such as parking meter en- 
forcement, traffic control, and record bureau 
work. Combining these three factors gives a 
close approximation of the true police service 
level. 


Fire Protection 


The per capita cost of fire protection 
services has risen from $3.20 to $3.32 (ad- 
justed), an increase of only 3.7 per cent. 
Simultaneously, the index of fire depart- 
mental services has risen considerably, 
from 100 in 1939-40 to 164 in 1947-48, so 
that the adjusted index of cost per unit of 
fire service dropped 21.8 per cent in the 
eight-year period. As a result of more con- 
gested housing and expansion of industry, 
there have been per capita increases of 63 
per cent in annual number of fire alarms, 
28 per cent in annual number of miles 
traveled by all fire companies, and 42 per 
cent in time out on fire service by all com- 
panies. A per capita increase of 48 per 
cent in inspections reflects the acceleration 
in departmental preventive activities. 
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Despite these gains in departmental ac- 
tivities, total manhours of fire department 
employees have risen only slightly, and in 
per capita terms have actually declined 13 
per cent. This apparent failure of employ- 
ment to keep pace with need has been par- 
tially offset by greater utilization of em- 
ployee time through drilling, training, 
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number of fire inspections, (3) annual man- 
hours of fire departmental employment, (4) 
annual number of miles traveled by all com- 
panies, and (5) annual time out on fire service 
by all companies. 

The first, fourth, and fifth factors are indi- 
cators of actual fire fighting activities, and to- 
gether they measure not only the number of 
fires, but also their size and distance froin 
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‘ . stations. The second measures a function 
strategy pre-planning, and fire prevention which has recently become of increasing im. 95 
inspections. Improved equipment has also __ portance in fire departmental services. The pr 
increased efficiency. However, the level of _ third, manhours of employment, is widely used jec 
fire loss per $1,000 of property involved 2S 40 approximate measure of overall activities. re 
was up from $10.65 in 1939-40 to $14.38 S cit 
in 1947-48, an increase of 34 per cent.! ee ad 
Thus, to a considerable extent, it appears Per capita requirements for city services 
that fire departmental service levels are in Berkeley have gone up, since the de- ne 
falling behind the need for fire protection. mand for such services has increased faster pr 
Technique Used. Indices for the level of than the population. The garbage depart- $9 
fire departmental service and for the cost per ment has been able to meet this greater in 
unit of fire service were calculated in the same — jee with no increase in total employee | Ai 
manner as were those for police service, except ws Mites - ' "he 
that five instead of three different factors were ™éanhours, because of improved efficiency | m 
averaged equally. The factors used were: (1) and other favorable circumstances. The ) ut 
annual number of alarms answered, (2) annual police department has raised its total hours N 
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per $1,000 of property involved, a 60 per cent in- larger increase in efficiency; nevertheless, 
crease over the 1936-40 average of $17.02. These fire service is apparently not keeping up isi 
increases are real and are not fictitious reflections ‘ , or. i 
of property value inflation, because both valuation with the need. All three depat tments have th 
of property involved in fire and valuation of the succeeded in keeping the cost rise per unit $1 
loss are made on the same basis. Furthermore, of service lower than the rise in the local pe 
these fire loss averages are measurement, not cost, spe see 
items and should not be adjusted to the deflated cost-of-living index. pe 
dollar value. m 
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<<FTVHE city of New York, along with the other cities and local governments of 25 
T the United States, has a vital part to play in protection against the danger bi 
of inflation. This part is the promotion of efficiency and the elimination of waste pl 
all along the line. . . . We cannot afford waste and we must strive for the highest be 
efficiency in the municipal activities and programs we have decided should be C 
undertaken. . . . There is a spiral process in the matter of efficiency . spiral la 
up and spiral down. Fair pay, good working conditions, respect for the worker cc 
and his job, all up and down the line, make for greater competence and greater . 
efficiency; and these operating in a spiral manner again make possible better pay, | $: 
better working conditions, and higher appreciation of a necessary job well done. P, 
The same process applies destructively in reverse.” — BEARDSLEY RUML, chairman ) 4 


of the board, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New York, in an address before the 
annual dinner meeting of the Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., on April 19, 1948. 
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Election Results on Municipal Proposals 


Voters approved 51 per cent of the dollar amount of bond proposals and 
decided other questions of general interest in the November elections. 


dicate that municipal voters ap- 

proved 51 per cent of the dollar 
amount of bond proposals, compared with 
95 per cent last year; that Kansas repealed 
prohibition while several other states re- 
jected local option proposals or loosened 
restrictions on liquor sales, and that most 
cities changing their form of government 
adopted the council-manager plan. 

Bond Issues. Municipal bond issues, 
not counting school or other local bond 
proposals voted on this November, totaled 
$253,600,000 compared with $234,000,000 
in the 1947 fall election, according to the 
American Municipal ‘Association. Bonds 
most often approved were waterworks, 
utility, fire station, and equipment bonds. 
Ninety-two per cent of $26,300,000 water- 
works improvements bonds passed. Other 
utility bonds totaling $4,000,000 were ap- 
proved. Port and harbor issues, $1,500,000 
in Baltimore and $1,250,000 in Providence, 
also were successful. 

Voters approved other types of bond 
issues, according to AMA tabulations, in 
the following percentages: 88 per cent of 
$17,200,000 street improvement bonds, 82 
per cent of $16,400,000 hospital bonds, 66 
per cent of $50,100,000 sewerage improve- 
ment bonds, 57 per cent of $11,500,000 
park and recreation bonds, 26 per cent of 
$28,300,000 housing and slum clearance 
bonds, 9 per cent of $22,000,000 airport 
improvement bonds, and 4 per cent of $35,- 
250,000 city hall, court house, and civic 
building bonds. Baltimore voters ap- 
proved $5,000,000 in off-street parking 
bonds, but similar issues in Palo Alto, 
California, for $1,000,000 and in Cleve- 
land for $2,000,000 were defeated. Low- 
cost housing and slum clearance bond 
proposals of $16,000,000 in St. Louis and 
$5,000,000 in St. Paul were defeated, but 
Providence voters approved $2,000,000 for 
acquisition and clearance of eight sites. 


PR cae of November elections in- 


Organization. Four counties and six 
cities have recently adopted council-man- 
ager government. Total adoptions for the 
year now stand at 64, making the grand 
total 870, including 15 counties. The new 
counties and cities under the manager 
plan are: Santa Clara County (San Jose), 
California (174,949); San Mateo County 
(Redwood City), California (250,000); 
Montgomery County (Rockville), Mary- 
land (83,912); Anne Arundel County (An- 
napolis), Maryland (68,375); Brewton, 
Alabama (3,323); Chariton, lowa (5,754); 
Corvallis, Oregon (8,392); Midwest City, 
Oklahoma; Norway, Michigan (3,728); 
Paris, Texas (18,678), Pittsburg, Kansas 
(17,571); Rochester, Michigan (3,759); and 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska (12,057). Charleston 
County, South Carolina (121,105), adopted 
a modified county manager plan. Salem, 
Oregon (30,908) voted 5,603 to 2,847 to 
retain the manager government adopted 
in 1947. Ashtabula, Ohio (21,405), 
abandoned the manager plan, adopted in 
1916, by making the manager elective. 

Cities defeating proposals to adopt the 
manager plan are: Beacon, New York (12,- 
572); Beloit, Kansas (3,765); Bremerton, 
Washington (15,134); Crookston, Minne- 
sota (7,161); Gate City, Virginia (1,565); 
Green Bay, Wisconsin (46,235); Hastings, 
Minnesota (5,662); Mason City, Iowa (27,- 
808); North Bergen, New Jersey (39,714): 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri (11,153); Texar- 
kana, Texas (17,019); and Yakima, Wash- 
ington (27,211). 

Arizona voters approved a_constitu- 
tional amendment permitting manager 
cities to employ a city manager who is not 
a resident of the state. Phoenix voters 
adopted by a two-to-one majority a char- 
ter amendment directing the city council 
to name within 60 days a trained and ex- 
perienced city manager. The amendment 
also provides that the council be increased 
from five to seven members, that the man- 
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ager may be removed by a majority of the 
council only for cause but by a five-sev- 
enths vote without cause, and that the 
mayor receive $6,000 annually plus a $2,- 
000 contingency fund and each council- 
man $3,000. 

San Jose, California, voters turned 
cown proposals to create a department of 
public service and to abolish the biennial 
vote of confidence for the city manager. 
Louisiana approved creating a charter 
commission to draft a new home rule 
charter for Shreveport. Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, voters by a nearly two-to-one vote 
turned down proposed charter amend- 
ments providing for election of council- 
men from districts instead of from the 
city at large and providing for nomination 
of councilmen at a primary election in- 
stead of by petition. St. Paul defeated a 
charter amendment which would have 
lengthened terms of councilmen from two 
to four years, increased their pay, and re- 
quired them to run for specific positions. 

Omaha voters by a two-to-one majority 
approved continuance of the five inde- 
pendent administrative commissions cre- 
ated in 1946: civic improvements, parks 
and recreation, sanitation, auditorium, 
and airport. The authority of these com- 
missions, appointed by the mayor and 
council, surpasses that of the council in 
administering the programs under their 
control. Cieveland authorized setting up 
a five-man board of building standards 
and appeals. Peoria, Illinois, residents 
voted to retain mayor-council government 
by rejecting adoption of the commission 
form. 

Other Finance Proposals. San Jose vot- 
ers refused to give the city the power to 
issue revenue bonds. Minneapolis turned 
down a one-mill increase in the public li- 
brary tax levy. Michigan, by a four-to-one 
vote, refused to repeal the 1946 constitu- 
tional amendment which returns to local 
governments and school districts one per 
cent of the state’s 3 per cent sales tax levy, 
which produces annually approximately 
$65,000,000 for schools and local govern- 
ments. Texas abolished the property tax 
for state government purposes but re- 
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tained it for school aid and a building 
program for institutions of higher learn. 
ing. Louisiana authorized creation of air- 
port districts with tax and bonding pow- 
ers and dedicated a trec-mill tax from 
New Orleans to the New Orleans sewer- 
age and water board for the years 1951 to 
2000. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, a two-mill oper- 
ating levy received the necessary 60 per 
cent approval but Dayton voters defeated 
a proposed levy. Baltimore County ap- 
proved tax levies on tobacco products and 
alcoholic beverages for three years. Mis- 
souri turned down a proposition which 
would have increased the state gasoline 
tax from two cents to three and one-half 
cents a gallon with receipts from one cent 
distributed to counties for road purposes 
and receipts from one-half a cent distrib- 
uted to cities. 

Personnel. Louisiana voted to permit 
municipalities to levy a tax for employee 
pension funds. San Francisco gave fire: 
men and policemen a more liberal pension 
but denied a third week of vacation to city 
employees after five years of service. 
Omaha approved pensions for civilian 
city employees and more liberal pensions 
for fire and policemen. Columbus, Ohio, 
raised the work week for firemen from 40 
hours to 56 hours; Salem, Oregon, voted 
to reduce the firemen’s work week from 
84 to 63 hours; and St. Louis rejected a 
reduction in the firemen’s work week from 
84 to 48 hours. Passage of the St. Louis 
amendment would have increased the fire 


payroll at least $2,400,000. Missouri vot } 


ers authorized the state legislature to per 
mit cities of more than 40,000 population 


to adopt pension plans for their employees. | 


Newburgh, New York, voted down a chat 
ter amendment that would have permitted 
removal of the city manager only for cause. 
Maryland approved 


members of organizations advocating 
overthrow of the government by force. 
Miscellaneous. San Jose rejected plans 
for a joint city-county civic center. Louis 
ana authorized municipalities to contrac! 
for privately-owned urban redevelopmien! 
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projects. Wisconsin voters decisively re- 
jected a state constitutional amendment 
to extend to municipalities the power to 
condemn property for public use without 
first obtaining approval by a jury. Wau- 
watosa, Wisconsin, approved the use of 
voting machines by a three-to-one vote. 
North Dakota defeated a proposal to en- 
able cities to install parking meters. Bara- 
boo, Wisconsin, banned parking meters. 
Two of four districts voted annexation 
to Portland, Oregon, and two of three 
fringe areas favorably approved annexa- 
tion to McMinnville, Oregon. Salem, Ore- 
gon, voters authorized annexation of four 
of five areas. Baltimore voters authorized 
the city to condemn land for slum clear- 
ance and off-street automobile parking. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, approved use of 
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parking meter revenue to acquire and 
maintain off-street parking facilities. San 
Francisco voters granted the city authority 
to sell or dispose of park lands no longer 
needed for parks. 

California refused to give local authori- 
ties control of liquor sales and to bar 
minors and unaccompanied women from 
bars. Kansas in repealing its 68-year old 
prohibition amendment gave the legisla- 
ture authority to set up a state-controlled 
liquor system. Oregon defeated a meas- 
ure to license sale of drinks in hotels, res- 
taurants, and clubs. South Dakota turned 
down a proposal to ban sale of liquor in 
food stores. Washington approved li- 
censing drink sales in hotels and restau- 
rants but defeated a proposal to abolish 
wine and beer taverns. 


Current Municipal Problems 





Council Approval of Bills 
For Payment 


N some of the larger cities and in many 

small municipalities the city council 
still inspects and approves the individual 
claims against the city before the checks 
are mailed. Even though not legally re- 
quired to do so, some councils review such 
claims in the hope of exercising more ade- 
quate supervision over financial affairs. 
Other reasons for this practice may be the 
lack of good budgeting and purchasing 
procedures or the inadequacy of the finan- 
cial reports submitted by the administra- 
tor to the council. Perhaps a few city 
councils persist in reviewing claims simply 
because it is a custom of long. standing. 
Whatever the reason, the council is cer- 
tainly within its rights if it persists in do- 
ing this work and the administrator 
should of course comply with the wishes 
of the council. 

From the standpoint of good manage- 


ment, however, it is not necessary for the 
city council to approve each claim pre- 
sented for payment before disbursement 
is made. The council should determine 
the necessity and wisdom of purchasing 
equipment and materials before the 
budget is adopted and appropriations are 
made. After that the city council need 
only be sure that throughout the fiscal 
year the expenditures remain within the 
appropriations, that charter and legal re- 
quirements are observed, that competitive 
bids are received on the basis of open 
specifications, and that all items are prop- 
erly audited and approved before being 
paid. The council should receive periodic 
financial reports on expenditures to date 
compared with previous periods and with 
budget allotments and work programs. 
When these procedures are observed the 
council should not be expected to review 
detailed lists of claims; the council still re- 
tains control over expenditures as well as 
over the administration. 
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Pay Rates Increased By Many 
Cities First Half of 1948 


IXTY-ONE per cent of 97 reporting 

cities of over 5,000 population increased 
the pay of some or all employees in the first 
half of 1948. Most of the remaining cities 
had granted pay increases in 1947 and sev- 
eral raised pay rates two or more times 
during the period from January I, 1947 to 
July 1, 1948. These are the highlights of 
a pay rate survey of nearly 100 cities made 
recently by the Civil Service Assembly and 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 

In 1947 cities tended to raise the wages 
of firemen, policemen, and certain labor 
groups and let the pay of junior profes- 
sional employees and certain skilled office 
workers lag behind. But during the first 
part of 1948 the discrepancy was narrowed 
with more cities making pay increases for 
professional employees and office workers. 

Thirty of the 97 cities reported that the 
pay rates of all employees were increased 
during the first half of 1948. Included were 
Sacramento, San Diego, and San Francisco, 
California; Bridgeport and Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Atlanta, Georgia; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Detroit and Flint, Michi- 
gan, and Seattle, Washington. Eleven cit- 
ies of 25,000 to 100,000 increased all pay 
rates: Berkeley, California; Covington, 
Kentucky; University City, Missouri; Tea- 
neck, New Jersey; Watertown, New York; 
Durham, North Carolina; Fargo, North 
Dakota; Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, and Beloit and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Nine cities of 5,000 to 
25,000 increased all pay rates: Boulder, 
Colorado; Winnetka, Illinois; Auburn, 
Maine; Marquette and ‘Traverse City, 
Michigan; Mamaroneck, New York; Cush- 
ing, Oklahoma; Eugene, Orgeon, and La 
Tuque, Quebec. 

Most cities increased pay by a flat amount 
per month, ranging from $5 to $25. Only 
three cities increased salaries by a flat per- 


centage amount (5 per cent), and four 
cities adopted a higher pay schedule in con- 
nection with new position classification and 
pay plans. Eight cities reduced the length 
of the work week for some or all employees 
and six cities increased the yearly vacation 
leave for certain groups of employees. 

The survey covered pay rates for 20 stan- 
dard positions and was conducted in co- 
cperation with the Civil Service Assembly. 
The result of the survey, including indi- 
vidual city information, has been published 
by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation in a report entitled Pay Rates foi 
Selected City Jobs in July, 1948, copies ol 
which have been sent to the officials of 
cities subscribing to the Association’s Man- 
agement Information Service. The Civil 
Service Assembly also issued a pay rate 
report which was distributed to agency 
members. 


Financial Plans Based On Analysis 
of Economic Base 


HE city of Milwaukee should annex 

more outlying areas, continue with the 
pay-as-you-go policy for public improve- 
ments, and adopt several new sources ol 
municipal revenue. These are some of the 
recommendations set forth in a report re- 
cently submitted to Mayor Frank P. Zeid- 
ler by a five-member commission he ap- 
pointed last spring to study the effect of 
inflation on the Milwaukee city finances. 
Known as the Commission on the Econo- 
mic Study of Milwaukee, the research work 
was conducted by Harold M. Groves, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Wisconsin, with the assistance of four grad- 
uate students. 

The report of the commission consists 
of only eight pages and is followed by a 
report of the research staff analyzing the 
economic base of the city and discussing 
revenues, expenditures, debt policy, and 
government simplification. An interesting 
feature is 49 charts printed in three col- 
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ors. The commission found that per cap- 
ita municipal expenditures for 1947 de- 
{lated were not as high as in 1940; that gov- 
ernmental costs have increased at a less 
rapid rate than the cost of living in spite 
of the addition of several new services; that 
21 per cent of the property in the city is 
tax exempt but only 5 per cent of it is pri- 
vately owned; that 59 per cent of the total 
revenues are derived from the property 
tax as compared with 82 per cent in 1921; 
and that when the present reassessment is 
completed land will be assessed at approx- 
imately one-half of the current market 
value. 

Recommendations made by the mayor’s 
commission that may be of interest to the 
officials of other cities include: 

1. The city should adopt a continuous 
program of annexing potential industrial 
and residential property. 

2. Because of the considerable speciali- 
zation in the heavy durable goods which 
is sensitive to business cycles, the develop- 
ment of more diversified businesses within 
the area should be encouraged by agencies 
whose function it is to promote Milwau- 
kee. 

3. The city’s ‘no debt’ policy should be 
preserved because it is preferable to bor- 
rowing and is particularly desirable dur- 
ing periods of inflation except that this 
policy should not apply to self-liquidating 
debt or to emergency short-term loans. 
(This recommendation is contrary to the 
position taken by Milwaukee’s newspapers 
and by several of its civic groups.) 

4. The city should set aside $10,000,000 
a year for permanent improvements in- 
stead of the $8,000,000 recommended in 
the 1949 budget. 

5. To provide the additional revenue 
needed without raising the tax rate, the 
city should increase its liquor license fees, 
adopt a sewer service charge, and levy an 
admissions tax. (The council already has 
increased liquor license fees and a pro- 
posed admissions tax is before the council.) 

6. If additional revenues are needed, the 
city should consider a business occupancy 
tax. (This suggestion obviously is aimed 
at a recent petition by a group of property 


owners to force the city to keep its tax rate 
at the 1942 levy —a proposal which is 
now in the courts.) 

7. The state prohibition against cities 
levying an income tax should be repealed. 
A local income tax would aid the city to 
secure revenue from those who live in the 
suburbs. The state also ought to provide 
for a more equitable distribution of shared 
taxes such as the state income tax, liquor 
tax, utility tax, and motor vehicle taxes. 

8. Simplification of government is desir- 
able and the city should support the cur- 
rent trend toward the consolidation of 
various functions. — WILLIAM L. SLAYTON, 
municipal reference librarian, Milwaukee. 





City Revenues and Expenditures 
Reach All-Time High 


ENERAL revenue and expenditure otf 

the 397 largest cities, all those over 
25,000, reached new highs in 1947, accord- 
ing to Summary of City Government Fi- 
nances in 1947, just published by the Gov- 
ernments Division of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus. The increase in both revenue and 
expenditure exceeded the net increase of 
the entire preceding four-year period. A 
slight upturn in gross debt and stability in 
net debt indicates an end to the downward 
trend in outstanding city obligations. 

General revenue in the 397 cities was less 
than general expenditure by $177,000,000, 
or 5.1 per cent, but exceeded general ex- 
penditure less provision for debt retire- 
ment by $78,000,000, or 2.4 per cent. The 
report said that the figures are similar in 
direction to those of 1946 but reflect a 
greater increase in expenditure than in 
revenue. 

General revenue, not counting borrow- 
ings, of the 397 cities totaled $3,300,000,000 
in 1947, 13 per cent more than in 1946. 
Property tax yields rose only 5.6 per cent, 
or 7.6 per cent if New York City is ex- 
cluded, with the largest increase of 10.5 per 
cent in the 50,000 to 100,000 population 
group and next largest of 9.6 per cent in the 
25,000 to 50,000 group. Other sources of 
revenue also increased: sales and gross re- 
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ceipts taxes 78.7 per cent, city licenses and 
other miscellaneous taxes 14.7 per cent, aid 
from other governments 17.3 per cent, and 
charges and miscellaneous revenues 14.9 
per cent. 


GENERAL REVENUE GENERAL EXPENDITURE 
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‘TRENDS IN REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF 
397 Cities Over 25,000, 1942-1947 


City sales taxes, including gasoline, cig- 
arettes, and general sales taxes, provided 8 
per cent of all revenue of the 397 cities. 
I'xclusive of the five largest cities, revenue 
from city sales and gross receipts taxes rose 
31.3 per cent as compared to 1946, but in 
the 25,000 to 50,000 population group in- 
creased 62.5 per cent and in the 50,000 to 
100,000 group 74.2 per cent. The report 
indicated that these developments reflect 
the tapping of new sources by cities. The 
share of revenue provided by property 
taxes in the 397 cities dropped from 64.8 
per cent in 1942 to 56.4 per cent in 1947. 

The 397 cities spent $3,477,000,000 in 
1947 tor general government, 17.9 per cent 
more than in 1946. The greatest increase 
was for public safety, and next was the in- 
crease for schools and public welfare, the 
latter up 31.5 per cent over 1946 to the 
highest level since 1942. Capital outlay 
rose 86.4 per cent from $168,000,000 to 
$513,000,000, about three times the aver- 
age expenditure during the war years. Out- 
standing gross debt of the 397 cities rose 


1.2 per cent to a total of $7,248,000,000 
though net long-term debt remained un- 
changed at $5,828,000,000. Enterprise debt 
rose slightly more in 1947 than general 
government debt, which represented a lit- 
tle more than half the gross debt. New 
borrowings for general purposes rose 75 
per cent to $316,000,000. 


Plans For National Civil Defense 
Made Public 


EVEN months of work by the Office of 

Civil Defense Planning has produced 
a 300-page manual, entitled Civil Defense 
for National Security, which calls for the 
prompt development of a national civil 
defense program that could immediately 
throw an organized civil force against the 
effects of enemy action anywhere on Amer- 
ican soil, that would embrace every level 
of government, and that would look to- 
ward a wartime body of 15,000,000 civilian 
workers “‘prepared and equipped to meet 
the problem of enemy attack and to be 
ready against any weapon that an enemy 
may use.” 

Authors of the plan, 43 regular workers 
and 133 special consultants, said the proj 
ect will provide an effective civil defense 
system that can be quickly expanded in 
the event of an emergency. The plan sug: 
gests that enemy attack might be by bom- 
ber squadrons including atomic, incendi- 
ary, or gas bombs, or super-explosives; by 
guided missiles from distant points; or by 
saboteurs and fifth columnists within the 
country. Devastation and death might be 
so great that the task of rescue and restor- 
ation would exceed present capabilities 
of the people in the community attacked. 

In summary, this program for civil read- 
iness calls for: 

1. A national office of civil defense with 
a small permanent staff leading the organ- 
ization and training civil defense task 
groups. 

2. State and community responsibility 
for basic operations, supplemented in 
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emergencies with mutual aid plans and 
mobile supporting units. 

3. Maximum use of volunteers, existing 
agencies, and organizations (such as police 
and fire departments). 

4. Trained and organized units in com- 
munities capable of meeting any attack or 
weapons of the enemy. 

5. Planning to meet hazards of atomic 
or other modern weapons of warfare. 

6. A peacetime organization for use in 
national disasters apart from war. 

These conclusions were reached by many 
experts including engineers, industrial 
consultants, army officers, federal officials, 
scientists, physicians, lawyers, educators, 
and local law enforcement officers. 

Constant emphasis throughout the plan 
is placed on the “joint responsibility” of 
federal, state, and local governments in 
providing adequate civil defense. ‘The 
planning office in recognizing the need for 
additional legislation to sanction many 
civil defense proposals drafted a model act 
that it hopes state legislatures will enact 
into law. The proposed act, intended to 
authorize the creation of state and local 
civil defense organizations and to empower 
the governor and heads of local govern- 
ments to proceed with the civil defense 
program, provides for a civil defense agen- 
cy in the executive branch of the state gov- 
ernment and gives the governor power to 
delegate authority to heads of local gov- 
ernments. A loyalty oath is proposed in 
the model act as a partial safeguard against 
disloyal or subversive elements in the civil 
defense organizations. 

If an American city is attacked, well- 
organized and trained civil defense units 
must be ready to rescue and care for vic- 
tims, save lives, reduce suffering, put out 
fires, and restore facilities. The report re- 
lated the great losses of life in enemy cities 
attacked during the second World War 
and asserted that death tolls might have 
been lower if adequate civil defense had 
been installed. Today new war weapons 
create an even greater role for the civil 
defense program, especially radiological 
(atomic bomb) and chemical weapons. A 
single atomic bomb dropped on a large 
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city would cause 100,000 casualties, of 
which 40,000 would be instantly killed or 
dead within a few weeks, the report ex- 
plained. But with proper measures taken 
promptly many injured could be saved and 
suffering minimized. Organized medical 
staffs should be ready to protect against 
diseases, including those caused by con- 
taminated water, milk, and food. 

This civil defense report provides charts 
for state and local organizations, for a 
medical and health services division, for 
radiological and chemical defense divi- 
sions, and for transportation, engineering, 
communications, fire, and police service 
divisions. It also suggests organization 
structures for mutual aid and mobile re- 
serves and air-raid warnings and aircraft 
observers divisions. 


Public Electric Plants Pay More 
Taxes, Are Better Managed 


UBLICLY-owned electric utilities not 
only charge lower rates than privately 
owned utilities but also pay proportion- 
ately more taxes and are more efficiently 
managed, according to a report entitled 
Public Power Pays (Amcrican Public Pow- 
er Association, 1757 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 32 pp., $1). The study is 
based on several reports of the Federal 
Power Commission, one of which makes 
available for the first time operating data 
for 150 larger utilities owned by cities and 
states and another contains information 
on 300 privately owned utilities. Exclud- 
ing federal electric power projects, residen- 
tial customers of the private systems are 
paying 40 per cent more for their electri- 
city than the customers of the publicly 
cwned utilities. Even if all customers are 
considered, the average ultimate consumer 
under public management (including res- 
idential, commercial, and industrial users) 
pays $1.54 for each 100 kilowatt hours 
with an annual bill of approximately $85. 
Under private management, the average 
consumer pays $1.84 for 100 kilowatt hours 
with an annual bill of about $100. 
With regard to taxes, meaning any con- 
tributions to the support of government, 
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publicly owned electric utilities contribute 
more than 27 per cent of their total operat- 
ing revenues for the support of govern. 
ment as compared to 19 per cent of the 
revenue of privately owned utilities. ‘The 
APPA report declares that private utilities 
spent 30 per cent per customer more than 
public utilities for accounting and collec. 
ing. Advertising and administrative ex- 
penses also are considerably higher than 
for publicly owned utilities. The report 
concludes that the customers of the na- 
tion’s privately owned electric utilities 
could be saved approximately $90,000,000 
if the companies were operated with the 
same degree of efficiency as the publicly 
owned systems. 


Cities Pay Major Share In 
Building 60,000 Homes 


ITIES will have provided the major 

share of the money for 60,000 dwell- 
ings by next year, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials. 
Since New York City first led the way in 
1940, five cities have initiated housing 
programs without state or federal aid. 
Madison, Wisconsin, is the latest munici- 
pality to plan city-aided housing. Voters 
recently approved a_ $289,000 revenuc 
bond issue to help finance a 120 family, 
medium rental project for veterans. City 
housing authority bonds will be issued to 
finance the remainder of the $1,295,264 
project. 

In Chicago state housing officials have 
approved eight proposed housing: sites. 
Municipal money totaling $30,000,000 
will be used to acquire and clear slum 
land, relocate families, and construct low 
rent housing. Chicago voters last fall ap- 
proved a bond issue for the program to 
supplement other state and city funds. 
Initial step will be constructing 1,200 low 
rental dwellings to house families dis- 
placed from areas to be rehabilitated. 
Minneapolis, second city to municipally 
finance a public rental housing project, 
approved plans to erect 100 more dwell- 
ings; 167 prefabricated units were com- 
pleted last March. 


New York City’s housing authority since 
V-J day has opened two city financed proj- 
ects, a total of 1,186 apartments for low 
income veterans. A 5.700 apartment de- 
velopment for middie income families is 
now under construction. These apart- 
ments will rent for $12.50 per room. Sites 
are being selected for a $200,000,000 mid 
die income project to provide 17,000 
apartments at $16 per room per month. 
Milwaukee’s $7,000,000 city-aided housing 
development will house 580 veterans’ fam- 
ilies when completed. A moderate rental 
development financed by Providence will 
provided homes to 256 families. 

In Massachusetts cities may issue bonds 
to cover construction costs of veterans’ 
housing. These bonds will be guaranteed 
by $200,000,000 in state credit and subsi- 
dized by $5,000,000 a year in state contri- 
butions but no city may receive more than 
5 per cent of its assessed valuations in 
state credit. This program plans 20,000 
low rent units. Another Massachusetts 
housing program with a potential of 10,- 
000 homes provides that the state will give 
a direct state subsidy to local housing au- 
thorities for five years to cover 10 per cent 
of any developments cost. The dwellings 
may be rented for five years but then must 
be sold. 

Newton, Massachusetts, has issued 
bonds and paid out more than $1,000,000 
to put an abandoned quarry into shape 
for 412 residential building lots for vet- 
erans. The city is selling each lot, though 
worth $1,500 to $2,000, to a private builder 
for $50. At present the old quarry pays 
$2,000 annually in city taxes, but the new 
homes will have a total annual city tax 
bill of $77,000, sufficient to retire the bonds 
in 20 years. 

New Jersey’s program will produce 
8,000 permanent public rental housing 
units in 46 communities when completed. 
The municipalities provide the sites and 
utilities; the state pays for construction up 
to a maximum of $5,600 per dwelling, and 
the city pays all costs above that amount. 
Other states with programs aiding citics 
in housing are California, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Ohio. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities —dropped nearly 1 
per cent from 174.5 on September 15, 1948, 
to 173.6 on October 15, 1948, which is 6.9 per 
cent higher than one year ago (1935 = 100). 
The index is 76.1 per cent above the August, 
1939, level. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for November, 1948, was 229.89 as 
compared to 210.02 in November, 1947, and 
174.2 in November, 1946, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four com- 
ponent parts —steel, lumber, cement, and 
common labor —and is designed to measure 
the movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific 


class of construction or to a particular locality, 
and it should not be used to measure building 
cost trends because since 1923 common labor 
wages have increased more than skilled wages. 
Moreover, this index does not correct for labor 
productivity, excessive overtime, or costs dur- 
ing abnormal periods. The ENR building cost 
index for November, 1948, was 192.37 as com- 
pared to 177.97 for November, 1947 (1926 = 
100), and the ENR index of the 1948 dollar 
volume of construction through October, 1948, 
average 244.66, 48.82 per cent above the aver- 
age index for the first ten months of 1947. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.35 No- 
vember 18, 1948, as compared with 2.40 on 
October 21, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,290 in October, 1948, which was 8 
per cent more than in October, 1947, and also 
8 per cent more than in October, 1946. 
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New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


T. Petersburg, Florida, recently adopted a 
S 10 per cent tobacco tax, a 10 per cent 
gross receipts tax on amusements, and a sched- 
ule of garbage collection fees based on the 
number of garbage cans: residence, one can. 
$15, and two cans $22.50 annually; business, 
one can, $30, and two cans $45 annually. . . . 
Aberdeen, Washington, has adopted a tax of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, with an estimated 
annual yield of between $150,000 and $200,- 
000 on the gross revenue of all manufacturing, 
wholesale, and_ retail establishments. . 
Bradenton, Florida, recently adopted a new 
sewer rental charge of 20 per cent of the wa- 


ter bill. . . . Gainesville, Florida, has doubled 
its 5 per cent utility tax and adopted a new 
garbage collection charge. Hoquiam, 


Washington, recently established a new gross 
receipts tax, estimated to produce $30,000 
annually, with annual fees varying from $15 
to $5,000 according to the gross income of the 
business. Vallejo, California, recently 
adopted the sales tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
with an estimated yield of $125,000 for the 
balance of the fiscal year. . . . Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently approved a 3 per cent tax on 
gross passenger revenues of the local munici- 
pal street railway company. 


Requires Employee Loyalty Oath 


In Los Angeles the city council recently 
passed an ordinance requiring all city em- 
ployees to sign both an oath of loyalty to this 
country and an affidavit disavowing member- 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Fedcration of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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ship in the Communist party. City employees 
reaffirm allegiance to the United States and 
to California and swear that in the past five 
years they have never advocated nor been a 
member of a party that has advocated the 
overthrow of the United States government 
by force and that they will not belong to any 
such organization as long as employed by the 
city. A three-man committee composed of 
representatives of the social service commis- 
sion, police commission, and city attorney's 
cfhce make loyalty check-ups. An employee 
being investigated may be present at meetings 
of the investigating committee, can confront 
all witnesses, can be represented by counsel, 
and can call in his own witnesses. 


Firemen Get In-Service Training 


More than 35,000 firemen participated in 
training courses in some 35 states during the 
year ending June 30, 1948, according to the 
National Fire Protection Association in Fire- 
men for November. In addition, many thou- 
sands of firemen, both paid and volunteer, 
participated in training work done in individ- 
ual fire departments by instructors trained 
through state programs. In some states the 
program consisted in large measure of ad- 
vanced training for special groups. Of the 35 
states, 25 conduct annual fire colleges or short 
courses. In some states the instruction amounts 
to from 20 to 30 hours per man per year while 
in other states, as in Maryland and North 
Carolina for example, the course is laid out 
to cover three or four years. In general the 
state fire training programs are not directly 
concerned with the work of training the 100,- 
000 members of the large city paid fire depatt- 
ments. 


Recent Court Decisions 


In Georgia the supreme court by a four-to- 
three decision recently upheld a Nashville, 
Georgia, ordinance protecting home industries. 
The ordinance requires that any laundry oF 
dry cleaner located outside Nashville must pay 
a $25 license fee, put up a $2,500 bond, and 
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appoint an attorney-in-fact before it can take 
any garment outside the city. . . . In St. Louis 
a court of appeals recently held that the city 
health department under the restaurant or- 
dinance may inspect and grade the 42 cafeterias 
located in public schools. . . . A recent Cali- 
fornia district court of appeals decision held 
that Los Angeles could legally impose a license 
tax on attorneys practicing law within the city. 


Informing the Public 


University City, Missouri, recently mailed 
with tax bills a folder which shows how the 
prices of five different commodities have more 
than doubled since 1940 while the tax rate has 
gone down two cents, pointing out that “based 
on the value of the dollar your tax bill in Uni- 
versity City has been cut in half.” ... In 
Milwaukee the Municipal Reference Library 
recently enclosed with water bills a small 
colored radio log of the five city-sponsored 
broadcasts: City Hall News, Mr. Milwaukee, 
Your Common Council, Book Worm Story 
Hour, and Young Moderns Talk Books... . 
Dallas, Texas, recently enclosed with tax bills 
a four-page folder entitled 4 Good Investment; 
I; You Are a Taxpayer You Own a Share in 
Dallas. Of the total tax rate of $2.85 per $100 
of assessed value, $1 is turned over by the city 
to the school board and the remaining $1.85 
is used by the city. . . . Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, has recently issued an illustrated pamphlet 
entitled Summary of the Annual Report, which 
shows that despite increasing costs and added 
expenditures the city ended the year with a 
$01,022 surplus. .. . In Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, the local newspaper recently issued 
a special editon to herald completion of a new 
city hall. 


Develop Off-Street Parking 


Bridgeport and Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
now operate new municipal parking lots. In 
Bridgeport the lot located near the railroad 
station has 100 parking meters which charge 
1( cents for two hours and 50 meters 25 cents 
for 10 hours. . . . Plymouth, Wisconsin, re- 
cently acquired by a quit claim deed a 600 by 
200 foot vacant lot from owners of stores ad 
jacent to the property in return for black- 
topping 1,300 square feet of the area and 
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marking out a “free” off-street parking lot for 
400 cars. Total cost per parking space was less 
than $15. ...In Richmond, Virginia, the 
council recently appropriated $275,000 to pur- 
chase one downtown city block for use as a 
municipal parking facility. Estimated total 
cost, including land and building, will be 
nearly $1,000,000. ...In Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, a recent amendment to the zoning or- 
dinance specifies that property owners must 
provide parking space whenever a new or al- 
tered building creates a need of more than 15 
per cent additional off-street parking area. 
Central district business, though exempt from 
this provision, will pay the city a share in the 
cost of providing city parking facilities unless 
already providing adequate parking space. 


Pay City Bills After Office Hours 


North recently in- 
stalled a “drop box” for persons who want to 
pay city bills with exact change or check after 
office hours. The locked steel box, located in- 
side the city hall, has a mail-like slot outside 
the building where another container has en- 
velopes, a pencil, and a shelf for writing. One 
water department and one tax department em- 
ployee together open the box twice daily. 


Charlotte, Carolina, 


Reduces Units of Government 


In Illinois the community unit school dis- 
trict act passed in 1947 and recently upheld by 
the state supreme court has launched a wave 
of school elections that already has reduced 
the number of school taxing districts from 
12,000 to 7,500. County survey committees. 
however, recommend less than 1,000 school 
districts for the state. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Fort Worth, Texas, recently adopted an 
assessment technique that utilizes the na- 
tional price index. After selection of a pre- 
determined base level for real property, fu- 
ture adjustments are made according to 
changes in the price index, thereby eliminat- 
ing complete new revaluations. By use of the 
index chart, personal property is adjusted to 
the same base used for real property. A sim- 
ilar system is now in use in Milwaukee. . . 
Falls Church, Virginia, justified its proposed 
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tax levy increase of 30 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation by displaying at its budget hearing 
everything from policemen’s revolvers to wa- 
ter meters, all marked with their increased 
cost. All city departments had individual ex- 
hibit booths. For example, the road depart- 
ment produced a yard of road material to show 
its composition and cost, and police displayed 
.« UR- 


der a new statute Massachusetts towns and 


price-marked traffic safety devices. 


cities will receive state financial grants of be- 
tween 20 and 50 per cent of the cost of school 
construction. . . . In New York, state finan- 
cial assistance to local governments during the 
last fiscal year reached an all-time high of more 
than $416,000,000 and during the last four 
years has increased 73 per cent. 


New York Adopts New Garbage Loader 

A new loading device which aids in packing 
garbage into the truck body and enables trucks 
to carry double their present loads has been 
adopted by New York City. Use of these load 
ers, designed by an employee of the sanitation 
department, will permit the city to reduce 
loading crews from four to three men. New 
York has approved the purchase of 62 of the 
new units. 


Adjust Firemen's Week to 56 Hours 


Columbus, Ohio, voters recently adopted a 
charter amendment which restores a 56-hour 
week to fire department employees, who fo. 
nearly a year have been working a 40-hour 
week. A poll of 381 firemen, about three- 
fourths of the total force, showed that 92 pe- 
cent wanted the 56-hour week, 24 hours on 
and 48 hours off duty, and 8 per cent preferred 
the 40-hour week, three eight-hour shifts for 
five days. The 55-hour week will enable the 
department to man firehouses that were closed 
during 40-hour week operations. The fire 
chief estimates that the 56-hour week will pro- 
duce over $400,000 annual savings in men and 
equipment. Unlike the 40-hour schedule, fire- 
men on duty now sleep at the fire station. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters had re- 
duced Columbus to class 5 shortly after adop- 
tion of the 40-hour schedule. . . . Hartford, 
Connecticut, recently reduced the firemen’s 
work week from 7714 to 56 hours and as a 
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result created 100 new fire department posi- 
tions, including two deputy chiefs and 16 lieu- 
tcnants, and changed from a two- to a three 
platoon system. Each platoon now works threc 
10-hour day shifts, gets 48 hours off, and then 
serves on three 14-hour night shifts. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin, recently forbid the dis 
play or storage of food products on sidewalks 
Ohio, or 
dinance provides for medical and _ scientific 


or streets....A new Toledo, 
treatment of persons found to be alcoholic by 
the municipal court. . Bangor, Maine, re- 
cently created a city planning board of fiv 
In West Palm Beach, Florida, 


a new ordinance requires a permit to install 


members. 


or maintain fuel storage tanks, requires that 
tanks meet regulations of the National Fir 
Underwriters Laboratories, and limits sizes and 
tanks. Oklahoma City re 
cently began inspecting sewers built by incor: 


location of 


porated towns or cities before permitting con- 
nections to the Oklahoma City sanitary sew 
erage system. 


Sewer Systems and Garbage 


In Atlanta, Georgia, city and county repre 
sentatives recently completed a five-year agree 
ment, effective January 1, for operating th 
metropolitan sewer system. The county pays 
30 per cent of the sewage disposal plant op- 
crating costs and the cost of maintaining 10 
major lines outside the city. The city pays 
the cost of building a $200,000 relief sewer 
and a $25,000 disposal plant addition. The 
county will finance a $150,000 addition to a 
disposal plant and pay the cost of engineering 
new lines outside the city but the city will 
Okla- 
homa City recently authorized installation ol 


hire and supervise the engineers. 


garbage disposal units and automatic dish- 
washers for single-family dwellings but  pro- 
hibited depositing matter that tends to clog 
sewers. . . . The stream pollution control act 
passed by Congress last summer authorizes the 
Public Health Service to halt the dumping o! 
industrial wastes in streams and permits the 
FWA to lend states and cities up to one-third 
of the cost of new sewage treatment and pol- 


lution abatement facilities. . . . In the Ridge- 
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wood, New Jersey, sewerage system, according 
to an American Public Works Association spe- 
cial report, copper sulphate crystals, which 
were placed in sewers at household outlets and 
manholes, killed root obstructions by produc- 
ing decay, removed the debris by the sewage 
The treat- 
ment did not damage household installations, 


flow, and eliminated foul odors. 
sewers, or trees. 


Liquidates Tax Delinquencies 

Rochester, New York, is approaching the 
final stage of a four-year program to liquidate 
tax delinquencies through a tax foreclosure 
and resale program. In November titles to 
3000 vacant lots were acquired through tax 
foreclosure proceedings. The city now is in- 
serting ads in newspapers announcing the bar- 
gains available to those wishing to buy land 
from the city: lots free of back taxes, all im- 
provements paid, and an abstract provided. 
Special delinquent tax investigators early in 
the program made a complete study of the 10,- 
(00 delinquent properties and set up plans for 
property owners to pay delinquent taxes on a 
weekly, monthly, or some other basis designed 
to pay current taxes and back taxes in three 
to four years. During the four years the city 
has collected $3,000,000 from delinquent taxes 
and foreclosed property and acquired title to 
7.000 expenses and 
foreclosure proceedings cost about $500,000. 


properties. Collection 


Keeping the Council Informed 


In East Detroit, Michigan, City Manager W. 
T. Williamson mails to each councilman each 
Thursday preceding a council meeting the 
agenda for the bi-weekly Monday night coun- 
cil meeting. An informal council meeting is 
held Saturday morning to discuss agenda items 
and also to make inspection trips to projects 
or activities of current interest. The manager 
also submits to the mayor and council a four 
or five-page typewritten monthly report, con- 
taining a brief diary of important meetings 
and other actions of the council and manager 
during the month, a summary of activities of 
the city clerk’s office, a financial statement, and 
brief reports of the water, public works, fire, 
and police departments, closing with a sum- 
mary comment by the manager. The experi- 
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ence of many city managers on the best meth- 
ods of keeping city council informed are re- 
viewed in a recent report prepared by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, en- 
titled Methods of Reporting to the City Coun- 
cil, and sent to cities subscribing to the Asso- 
ciation’s Management Information Service. 


Training City and State Employees 


In Baltimore drivers and chauffeurs of city- 
owned motor vehicles recently attended a one- 
week drivers’ training program to learn ways 
of economically operating city vehicles. 

In Milwaukee the civil service commission and 
the vocational school are sponsoring a series 
of hourly public relations conferences for city 
employees who are meeting in groups of 16 
twice a week for four weeks. Members use the 
conference method to discuss dealing with the 
public and appropriate methods for meeting 
dificult public contact situations. . . . The 
Northwestern Trafic Institute, 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, re- 
cently announced that 32 fellowships and 
scholarships will be available to police officers 
selected to attend the 1949 spring course. At 
present 27 officers representing 14 city, seven 


University 


state, and one county police departments are 
attending the fall course. Since the Institute 
was established 12 years ago, 419 men have 
graduated from the traffic police administra- 
tion course. ... In Illinois the state civil 
service commission is conducting more than a 
score of in-service training courses for state 
employees. A 16-week course on how to pre- 
pare government letters and reports will use 
a specially prepared film strip based on sug- 
gestions by state officials. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1947 less than 

6 per cent of the city employees took the max- 
imum sick leave allowance, 80 per cent used 
less than half, and more than 25 per cent had 
no sick leave. The average annual sick leave 
for each employee was less than three days or 
less than one-third of the annual allowance. 
Pasadena, California, recently amended 

its salary ordinance to provide that any em- 
ployee other than a department head will re- 
ceive overtime pay computed at the rate of 
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one and one-half times regular pay, except for 
work of less than 30 minutes immediately af- 
ter regular hours or except when the city man- 
ager requires compensation in the form of 
time off. Department heads will be paid for 
overtime with leaves of absence determined by 
the manager or council. . . . In Watertown, 
New York, employee relations with the council 
and manager have improved with the estab- 
lishment of personnel rules and a_ position 
classification and compensation plan... 
Miami, Florida, has recently adopted a five- 
day week for all city employees except firemen 
and policemen. Departments which deal with 
the public will remain open Saturday morn- 
ing but will be manned by a skeleton staff. 
Employees who work Saturdays will receive 
compensatory time off. . .. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, employees recently received a salary in- 
crease of 71/4 per cent, making a 1714 per cent 
total cost-of-living adjustment to all basic sal- 
aries. 


Garbage-Fed Hogs and Refuse Disposal 


A recent United States Public Health Serv- 
ice report estimates that on the average 5.7 
per cent of the garbage-fed hogs in the United 
States have trichinosis. In cities with private 
garbage collection systems, some collectors ad- 
here to the interstate quarantine regulations 
for cooking garbage but most of them probably 
do not and thus contribute to a public health 
hazard....In Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
health department inspectors have obtained 
citizen cooperation for cleaning up rubbish 
piles and other rat-breeding places by taking 
pictures of insanitary conditions and sending 
them as a warning to offenders. If the rub- 
bish is not voluntarily removed, the pictures 
serve as evidence for enforcement. 

Baltimore, Maryland, now is using 87 new- 
type garbage and trash collection trucks. The 
trucks, built low and covered to prevent spill- 
age, collect both trash and garbage twice a 
week. Trash must be placed in small metal- 
covered containers, and all garbage must be 
wrapped. The city recently completed four 
years’ operation of the controlled land fill 
method of garbage and refuse disposal. Re- 
sults indicate that there were less than 10 
minor surface fires, all quickly extinguished; 
no rodents and no flies after putting on the 


“cover”; no complaints from property owners 
some with 400 feet; elimination of mosquito- 
breeding swamps by the fill; and no odor. 
Equipment is rented, and operating costs, in- 
cluding administration but not depreciation, 
averaged less than 50 cents a ton. 


Cities Adopt Youth Programs 


A Minnesota youth conservation commus- 
sion survey shows that supervised recreation 
in the 25 Minnesota cities that have year- 
round recreation programs averages 78 cents 
per capita annually. Less than one-seventh of 
the state’s resident’s outside of Duluth, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Paul, have year-round recrea- 
tion programs. . . . In Mattoon, Illinois (15, 
$27) , 405 youths were taken into juvenile de- 
linquency custody in one year. After a junior 
police force, made up of lads ranging from 10) 
to 18 years of age, was organized, only 13 
youngsters were arrested in one year. Boy 
“cops” serve as traffic guards near schools, pa- 
trol playgrounds, help guide crowds at pa- 
rades and scenes of accidents, hunt lost chil- 
dren, and keep hoodlums within bounds on 
halloween. 


Recent Police News 


In Kansas City, Missouri, plans tor the pro- 
posed FM radio station call for installing 
equipment to record telephone conversations 
of emergency police and fire alarm calls. This 
equipment will make possible listening back 
to avoid misunderstanding. . . . The Detroit 
police now offer a new service: Any woman 
forced to walk home late at night may call the 
nearest precinct station for a scout car to es- 
cort her. . . . Fifty-four southern cities now 
employ 279 Negro law-enforcement officers. 
an addition of eight cities and 43 Negro po- 
lice in the last year: 248 uniformed police, 23 
plainclothesmen, and eight policewomen. In- 
terracial organizations have agreed that hiring 
Negro police officers in southern cities has 
helped to lower the crime rate in Negro areas 
and to decrease the likelihood of racial fric- 
tion. . . . Sheffield, Alabama, recently or- 
ganized a junior police corps assigned to school 
patrol duty. . . . A recent Norfolk, Virginia. 
ordinance requires that any person ever con- 
victed of a felony who remains in Norfolk 
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more than 24 hours must report to the chief 
of police within 12 hours after arrival in the 
city and furnish a signed statement giving true 
name; personal description; type, place, and 
time of each crime committed; name under 
which convicted; name of penal institution in 
which confined; and information about ad- 
dress and business in Norfolk. The police also 
will photograph and fingerprint each person. 


Checks Auto Speeders With Radar 


In Columbus, Ohio, the police department 
recently began using a new radar meter to 
check the speed of automobiles and to prose- 
cute violators. The plan consisted of estab- 
lishing well-marked “police speed control 
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zones” on high-speed, accident prone streets, 
selling the court on the accuracy of radar in 
determining speed, using newspaper publicity 
to educate drivers on what the police were do- 
ing and on the use of radar in checking speeds, 
and arresting flagrant speed violators and giv- 
ing newspaper publicity. Police now operate 
one radar unit consisting of two police cars, 
both equipped with three-way radio and one 
with radar equipment. When a speeder enters 
the radar zone the officer in the car equipped 
with radar reads the meter and transmits the 
license number and speed to the second police 
car two blocks away. The officer in the second 
car flags down the speeder. During the first 
six weeks of operation, police gave 200 warn- 
ing notices but since have arrested 20 drivers. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ALBANY, OREGON (5,654). City Manager. Ap- 
plications will be received until December 20. 
Will be considered confidential. Previous man- 
ager experience desired. Maximum. salary 
$7,000. S. W. Larsen, Box 297. 

ANNE ARUNDEL County (ANNAPOLIS), MARY 
LAND (68,375). County Manager. County law 
passed November 2 becomes immediately effec- 
tive. Manager experience desired. Salary 
$7,500 to $12,900. Weems R. Duvall, President, 
County Commissioners, Court House. 

Benn, Orrcon (13,000). City Manager. 
Newly elected council interested in out-of- 
town applicants who are registered engineers. 
Mayor T. D. Secton, 1197 Wall Street. 

CHARLESTON CounTy (CHARLESTON), SOUTH 
CaroLina (175,000). County Manager. Modi- 
fied manager plan. Wish experience in county 
government as well as management. Salary 
$15,000 to $20,000. H. Evans Townsend, Jr., 
Secretary, County Council. 

CorvaLis, OREGON (12,000). City Manager. 
Residential and college city. Manager charter 
effective March 1. Desire manager experience. 
Salary $6,500. George W. Peavy, Mavor. 

ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON (7,152). City Man- 
ager. Prefer experienced manager for appoint- 
ment soon after January 1. Salary $7,000 to 
$8,000. City operates electric plant and wa- 
ter works. Must rebuild water system soon. 
Fred Hofmann, City Clerk. 

Granp Rarips, MICHIGAN (164,292). Statisti- 
cal Analyst. To do research in planning de- 


partment. Salary $3,472. Apply stating train- 
ing and experience to Civil Service Board, 304 
City Hall. 

Lopi, CALirornia (11,079). Recreation Di 
rector. Minimum requirements include teach- 
ing credentials and administrative experience 
in well-rounded recreation program. Salary 
range, subject to revision depending on per- 
son selected, $4,680 to $5,220 plus $480 car 
allowance. Apply to H. D. Weller, City Man- 
ager. 

MUSKEGON, MicHIGAN (50,215). Planning 
Assistant. Age 22 to 50; male; should be col- 
lege graduate with degree in urban planning, 
civil engineering, architecture, or landscape 
architecture, preferably supplemented by suc- 
cessful experience in city planning. File appli- 
cations before January 19, 1949; nonresidents 
eligible; preference given to veterans. Salary 
$3,600 to $4,000. Write Muskegon Civil Serv- 
ice Board, City Hall. 


PonTIAC, MICHIGAN (65.945). Police Chief. 
Desire background and supervisory experience 
in police work, education equivalent to col- 
lege graduation with courses in police science 
and administration desirable. Salary $4,480 to 
$5,280 with annual increments of $180. Two 
increases the first year. Retirement and merit 
system. Commission-manager government. Op- 
portunity to exercise administrative talent. 
Written test Saturday, March 12, 1949, na- 
tionwide. File official application by noon Feb- 
ruary 19, 1949. Apply to Personnel Director, 
City Hall, Pontiac. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BERNARD S. ALNUTT, manager from 1931 to 
1938, is again manager of Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri. 

C. C. Concpon, city manager at Milton, 
Pennsylvania, 1928-47; Shellington, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1937-40; Bellow Falls and Rockingham, 
Vermont, 1940-46; and Berkley, Michigan, 
1946-48; has become the first city manager of 
Hopkins, Minnesota. 

Howarp R. GoHLKE, employee of a consui- 
ting engineering firm in Alpena, Michigan, 
has become city manager ol Rogers City, Mich- 
igan. 

Georce [. GuNpry, manager from 1941 to 
1948, is again manager of Flint, Michigan. 

BERNARD HUFFMAN, a dairy farmer, is now 
manager of Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

WILLIAM E. Lawson, JR., city engineer and 
assistant manager at Waynesboro, Virginia, 
has been appointed city manager at South 
Boston, Virginia. 

GEorGE M srscu, structural engineer and war 
housing project advisor with the ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has been appointed man- 
ager of New Smyrna Beach, Florida. 

Joun F. Porter, director of public service 
and safety, Galion, Ohio, is the new city man- 
ager of Grants Pass, Oregon. 

James W. Ritter, JR., civil engineer for the 
Southern Railway, has been appointed man- 
ager of Manassas, Virginia. 

Grorce J. Roark, city manager of Beau- 
mont, Texas, 1920-23; Pensacola, Florida, 
1931-37, 1940-43, and 1945-47; Augusta, Geor- 
gia, January until May, 1948; has been ap- 
pointed first city manager of Meridian, Missis 
sippi. 

Francis A. VAUGHN, city manager at College 
Station, Texas, is now manager of San Benito, 
Texas. 

E. ALAN WEBSTER, city manager of Stigler, 
Oklahoma, since July, 1947, has been ap- 
pointed the first manager of Durant, Okla- 
homa. 

CHARLES WELLS, city manager of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, 1934-47; general manager 
and chief engineer of the city water depart- 
ment in Albuquerque, 1947-48, is again city 
manager of Albuquerque. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


IRA F. WILLARD, administrative officer at 
Langley Field, Virginia, and formerly an audi- 
tor in the General Accounting Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has become city manager at 
Hopewell, Virginia. 

W. T. WILLIAMSON, city manager at Pampa, 
Texas, 1938 to 1940, and recently at Lindsay, 
Oklahoma, is the newly appointed manager 
at Edinburg, Texas. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


ASSISTANT TO City MANAGER OR FINANCE OF- 
FICER. Age 28. Master’s degree in municipal 
management. Has had research experience 
with citizen organizations planning and con- 
ducting administrative surveys of municipal 
governments, analyzing fiscal and adminis- 
trative procedures, and suggesting improved 
systems and procedures. Has experience in 
working with local officials in putting recom- 
mendations into effect. Address Box D-1, Pus- 
11¢ MANAGEMENT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AssIstANT TO CITY 
AGER OR PLANNING OR RESEARCH Work. Age 
27. B.S. degree in business administration and 
M.S. degree in public administration. Expe 
rience in business and employment with a 
private governmental research and consultant 
firm. Latter position included research pro}- 
ects in city and county finance, planning, and 
administration. Salary open. Address Box 
D-3, PusLic MANAGEMENT. 

AssIsTANT City MANAGER. Age 26. B.S. de- 
gree in business administration from North- 
western University and M.S. degree in public 
administration from University of Denver. 
Experience in industrial accounting and pur- 
chasing and public personnel. Address: Eu- 
gene A. Winkowski, 1417 North Hoyne Ave- 
nue, Chicago 22. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT. Age 32. B.S. de- 
gree in accounting, Drake University, and M.S 
degree in psychology with civil engineering 
minor, Purdue University, served apprentice- 
ship in municipal finance; two and one-halt 
years in public and industrial accounting; six 
years of personnel work; one year in military 
government. Gordon E. Olson, 733 Park Ave- 
nue, LaFayette, Indiana. 
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othe Pick of the Month 





Civi. DEFENSE FOR NATIONAL SECURITY. 
By the Office of Civil Defense Planning. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. November, 1948. 301pp. 
$1. 

This document outlines a proposed organi- 
zation, discusses civil defense operations, and 
suggests legislation to implement the program 
(see p. 358 this issue). 

Pustic Power Pays! By Carlton L. Nau. 
American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1948. 32pp. $1. 

This study of the operations of privately and 
publicly owned electric utilities, excluding fed- 
eral government projects, shows that public 
systems pay more taxes and are better man- 
aged than private utilities (see p. 359 this 
issue). 


GENERAL 


Comic Books — MuNIcIPAL CONTROL OF SALE 
AND DISTRIBUTION — A PRELIMINARY STUDY. 
By Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 1948. l6pp. $1. 

CONSTRUCTIVE ECCNOMY IN MUNICIPAL OPER- 
ATING DEPARTMENTS. Municipal Finance, 
November, 1948, entire issue. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Srteet, Chicago 37. 50 cents. 

DirEcTORY OF AGENCIES IN INTERGROUP RELA- 
TIONS: NATIONAL, REGIONAL, STATE AND Lo- 
cAL, 1948-1949. American Council on Race 
Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
1948. 205pp. $1.50. 

Directory oF NortH DAKoTA MUNICIPAL OF. 
FICIALS, 1948-1949. League of North Dakota 
nn Bismarck. 1948.  29pp. 
33. 

(1, A DisAsteR PLAN ror LocAL GCVERNMENT. 
(2) DisAsTER RELIEF AND REHABILITATICN. 
Department of Public Safety, Box 1164. Aus- 
tin, Texas. No date. Unpaged. 

Fina Report (Rats AND RAT CONTROL IN 
Unitep States Ursan Communities). Na- 
tional Committee for Rat Control, 824 In- 
vestment Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
June, 1948. 18pp. 

Forms or Loca GoveRNMENT. By Stuart A. 
MacCorkle and Wilfred D. Webb. Bureau 
of Municipal Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. 1948. 66pp. $1. 


A Guipe To STATE Services. Department of 
Commerce, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New 


York. 1948. 15lpp. 

HANDBOOK FCR SOUTH DAKOTA MUNICIPAL OF- 
FICIALS. By Earl H. Stensland. League of 
South Dakota Municipalities, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. 1948. 112pp. 

How To MAKE Pus.iciry Work. By Jack 
Ramsberger. Reynal and Hitchcock, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 1948. 
123pp. $2. 

THE LEGISLATIVE Process; LAWMAKING IN THE 
Unitep States. By Harvey Walker. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, 
New York City. 1948. 482pp. $5. 

LocaL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN NEw JERSEY: A 
PROPOSED OPTIONAL CHARTER PLAN. By the 
Commission on Municipal Government, 
State of New Jersey, Trenton. 1948. 82pp. 

A MANUAL OF PROCEDURES FOR MERGING LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT Units. Local Government 
Commission, Pennsylvania General Assem- 
bly, Harrisburg. May, 1948. 15pp. 

New York: THE Worvp’s Capirat City. By 
Cleveland Rodgers and Rebecca B. Rankin. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York, New York. 1948. 398pp. $5. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION. Revised edi- 
tion. By James D. Mooney. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 1948. 
223pp. $3. 

REPORT ON ANNEXATION — City oF NORFOLK 
AND Environs. By Thomas H. and Doris D. 
Reed. City Manager’s Office, City Hall, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. October, 1948. 1l7pp. and 
tables. 

SKILL GAME ORDINANCES IN WASHINGTON CIT- 
ies. Association of Washington Cities and 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 1948. l5pp 


WHEN DIsASTER STRIKES; A CHAPTER MANUAL 
FCR DISASTER PREPAREDNESS AND RELIEF. 
American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. June, 1948. 100pp. 


FINANCE 


Cuart I: 1947 CHarces AGAINST REVENUE; DE- 
PARTMENTAL EXPENDITURES IN PERCENTAGES. 
Cuart II: 1948 AppROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENTAL MAINTENANCE IN PERCENTAGES. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, Boston Uni- 
versity, 236 Bay State Road, Boston 15. 25 
cents each. 
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A CoMPARISON OF LOcAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
IN Five OKLAHOMA CoMMUuNITIES. By Okla- 
homa Public Expenditures Council, 408 
Kerr-McGee Building, Oklahoma City. 
1948. 28pp. 

FEES FOR BUILDING, PLUMBING AND ELECTRICAL 
INSPECTION IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA MUNICIPALI- 
ties. League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1948. 
6pp. 50 cents. 

LEGAL Pros_emMs INvotvine Act 481. By Eliza- 
beth Smedley. Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1948. 
29pp. 

RECENT TRENDS IN LocaL Taxes, 1942-1947. 
Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 1948. 2Ipp. 


FIRE 


Out-oF-C1Ty FirE PROTECTION SERVICE POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES IN 132 MAjor Cities. United 
States Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. October, 
1948. 2I1pp. 

SALARIES AND WoRKING CONDITIONS OF FIREMEN 
IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond 19. Septem- 
ber, 1948. 1948. l4pp. 50 cents. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH Proeress 1936 To 1945; A SUPPLEMENT 
TO TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF HEALTH PROGRESS. 
By Louis I. Dublin. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York. 1948. 147pp. 

HospitAL PLANNING. Transcript, Institute on 
Hospital Planning, American Hospital As- 
sociation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago. 
1948. 244pp. 

HospiTAL TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS, 1940-46. 
Edited by A. C. Bachmeyer and Gerhard 
Hartman. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 
East 57th Street, New York 22. 1948. 
819pp. $5.50. 

NATION-WIDE INVENTORY OF SANITATION 
NeEeEps. U. S. Public Health Service. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. April, 1948. 46pp. 15 cents. 

(1) SANITATION EVALUATION SCHEDULE FOR 
UsrE IN THE STUDY AND APPRAISAL OF Com- 
MUNITY SANITATION PROGRAMS. 42pp. (2) 
GuIDE TO SANITATION EVALUATION SCHEDULE. 
19pp. American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
1948. 


HOUSING 


How THE Housine Act or 1948 AFFECTs THE 
FEDERAL Housinc ProcraM. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 1626 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. October, 1948. 1lpp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


STATE Rent Controt Laws. By Carrie E. 
Hunter. Public Affairs Bulletin No. 62. 


Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
77pp. 


Congress, Washington, D. C. 1948. 


PLANNING 


CoorDINATED PUBLIC PLANNING IN THE Los 
ANGELES REGION. By Judith Norvell Jam- 
ision. Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 1948. 
198pp. $1. 

MOTION PICTURE FILMS ON PLANNING AND Hovws- 
iNG. American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 5pp. 
50 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


A PROGRAM OF COMMUNITY ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
Action. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 1948. 
56pp. 50 cents. 

SALARIES PAID IN ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT OF 
Cities OwninG ELectric Systems. League 
of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe 
Street, Austin. July, 1948. 14pp. 

SALARIES OF VILLAGE OFFICIALS IN MICHIGAN. 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor. 1948. Unpaged. 
50 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


INFORMATION FROM FcrTy CITIES ON GARBAGE 
AND TRASH COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL, PARK- 
ING METERS, EXTENDING UTILITIES, Two-Way 
RApIO, SUMMER WATER RATES, AND ETC. 
League of Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guad- 
alupe Street, Austin. July, 1948. 18pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING HELD AT WASHINGTON, D. C., DE- 
CEMBER 2-5, 1947, HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD. 
National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C. 1948. 523pp. 


RECREATION 


A BriEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON RECREATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS OF STATE PLANNING DEPARTMENTS. 
American Society of State Planning Depart- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1948. 4pp. 50 cents. 


TRAFFIC 

IMPROVING THE ATTITUDES OF YOUNGER DRIVERS. 
By Herbert J. Stack. Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York. 
1948. 18pp. 

SAFETY IN WINTER Drivinc. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
1948. 15pp. 

THE TRAFFIC DESIGN OF PARKING GArRaAGEs. By 
Edmund R. Ricker. Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Con- 
necticut. 1948. 182pp. 
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